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... the wages for making the common kind of worsted hose were reduced very
low and many of the parish apprentices, ill-managed, ill-kept, ill-taught and
little cared for, were reduced almost to starvation. Idle and dissipated habits
were the consequence and became the precursors of general depreciation in
the clothing and dwellings of the country framework-knitters.63
William Hutton, who was apprenticed in 1738 by his parents to the
better-paid branch of silk-stocking-weaving, found at the end of
his term that it was a starving trade by which it was impossible to
live,64
The excessive number of apprentices taken by the journeymen
weavers of Spitalfields had long been complained of. The Spitalfields
Act in 1773 which provided for the fixing of wages by Quarter Sessions,
forbade weavers to take more than two apprentices, to prevent, as
Hanway said, * the scene of misery which they had brought upon them-
selves'. Apprenticeship however, was by no means rigidly enforced
among the London weavers, and in any case their wives and children
often wove, whether apprenticed or not. The restriction nevertheless
was beneficial The way in which it worked was explained by William
Hale, the Spitalfields manufacturer. Journeymen, he said, frequently
suffered from taking even two apprentices, *they take them because
they can get work for them for a year or two, and then in a state of
depression of trade they suffer from having them to maintain'. Except
for the Act they would take many apprentices in times of temporary
good trade in the hope of making a profit from their labour.65
In the course of the century the apprenticeship system was modified
by the growing custom of out-door apprenticeship, and by the substitu-
tion for the legal seven years' indentures of contracts or arrangements
by which a learner undertook to work for an employer (often a journey-
man) for a low rate of wages or for some proportion of the wages which
he actually earned in return for instruction in the trade. This was called
clubbing, and was often arranged for a period of three years.66
These spontaneous modifications of an ancient system did not
directly affect parish apprenticeship; for this the traditional contract was
essential - namely, that the master was entirely responsible for the
maintenance and morals of his apprentice in return for all the profits of
his labour. Measures were taken however, to protect the poor apprentice,
and especially the parish apprentice, from the dangers due to the (in